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ABSTRACT 

A 1983 di rectory of resources for small and rural 
school districts lists resources for improving schools , national 
resources, foundations as funding sources , and state educational 

agency staff who can assist rural schools with information and 

technical assistance requests. The first sect ion describes school 
improvement resources/projects by region: Midwest (16), Northeast 
(3), South (14), and West ( 14 ). The second chapter offers five 
national organizations for rural education^ seven national education 
groups with rural interests , f ive sample projects' in rural education 
research, five special projects for rural schools , and f our relevant 
offices within the Department of Education. Private funding, sources 
are covered in the third chapter, which notes publications listing 
foundations , cites 5 foundations which gave the- most to rural . 
education in 1982, summarizes components of good proposals, and lists 
51 rural education projects which received foundation grants in 1981. 
Names, addresses, and telephone numbers of state education department 
rural specialists for 47 states are listed in the fourth chapter. A 

bibliography lists books by topic ( rural education and rural 

development; policy, finance , demographics , and overviews ; school 
size and consolidation; curriculum and staf f development ; youth _ 
employment, rural development , and vocational education ) , and also 10 
newsletters and journals of interest to small/rural school educators. 
(MH) 
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Introduciwn 



Most school districts in the United States are small 
or rural. Sixty percent of all districts, for example, 
enroll only \ ,000 students or fewer. Almost 70 per- 
cent of all schools are in rural areas, arid nearly orier 
third of the nation's students are educated in rural 
schools. 

Yet compared with large urban and suburban 
districts, small districts have not for many years had 
adequate access to information and resources tar- 
geted to their needs,, which are often different from 
those in larger settings. A case in point is that par- 
ticipants at a 1982 national session on rural edu- 
cation identified several pressing small and 'rural 
district needs. They were: 

• Adequately and appr opria tely trained teachers 
al^~5cTm fn^iTaTors ~ 

• Opportunities to develop curricula materials that - 
use resources in the local setting 

• A long-range planning capacity 

• More cooperative schemes 

• Leadership development and linkages among 
leaders 

• Better ways to assess students' instructional needs 

• Data banks ai state', regional, and national levels 

• Sensitivity to rural needs at suite and national 
levels 

• :.. Research on the effects of decreased federal fund- 
\ ing in rural districts 

In response to some of the needs, . this directory 
was prepared for small and rural school districts, 
funded by a grant to the American Association of 
/School Administrators (AASA)_from_the U.S. De- 
partment* of Education-. The Sourcebook provides 
access to information and concrete ideas about how fc 
to stretch dollars, strengthen the curriculum, edu- 
cate staff to work well in rural settings, and prepare 
students to live in a technological era. ]t also offers, 
assistance for seeking funding and other kinds of 



resources from foundations, private business, and 
government. * ; 

The Sourcebook emphasizes what is happening yi 
local and state projects, rural education centers at, 
universities, and organizations at regional and na- 
tional levelg. Chapter I presents a listing and de- ' 
script ion of resources in the four regions of the United 
States. Names, addresses, and telephone numbers 
(where available) are included for contact people 
associated with each group or project. More than 
90 percent of the groups from whom AASA re- 
quested information responded in time to be in- 
cluded in the Sourcebook. Chapter II describes na- 
tional organizations for rural education, . national 
education groups with a rural component, and the 
U.S. Department of Hducation's relevant offices. 



^National .rural education studies are also listed in 
Chapter II. 

Chapter III is devoted to private funding sources, 
including foundations and corporations. It contains 
information about publications helpful in the iden- . 
tificatibn ot funding groups and the design of pro- 
posals. Tips on writing a good proposal can be found 
in Chapter III. Also listed are descriptions of more 
than SO foundation-supported projects in rural ed- 
ucation; dollar amounts, foundation names, and re- 
cipient names and locations are included.- 

Ch-apter IV is a listing of state education agency 
resource people. Although educators in many states 
are 'already familiar with the rural education spe- 
cialists in their own state education departments, 
they mav find resource people in neighboring states 
to be good sources of information. Forty-seven states 
responded to the AASA inquiry and are included. 

FinalKv-the Sourcebook includes a topical bibli- 
ography and a list of newsletters and journals of 
interest to small and rural school educators. 

The Sourcebook contains a wealth of information 
But it is not meant to be read from cover-to-cover.. 
Spend a brief time familiarizing yourself with its 
contents. Take a special look at the resources in 
your region. Then keep the book close at hand. 
You'll want, to refer to it often. 
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CHAPTER! 



Resources for Improving 
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There arc several sources of assistance for rural 
and small schools in all geographic regions of the 
United States. This chapter contains descriptions of 
some of the resources available in the Midwest (or 
North Central region), the Northeast, the South, 
and the West. Most of the following-types of pro- 
grams and organizations can he found in each re- 

-pnft": : ' " 

• State or local projects. Schools and districts 
throughout the nation have developed programs 
in response to rural needs in the region or lo- 
cality. Part^Ular aftehtion has been given to pro- . 
grams rif two iypes:. 

1. Those that use electronic and oth^r technol- 
ogies in classroom instruction, or that train 
staff and students in computer literacy 

2. Those that tajse advantage of rural school or 
community characteristics to enrich the cur- 
riculum or improve the efficiency of educa* 
tion. * * ; 

Regional educational laboratories. These lab- 
oratories serve geographic regies of the country 
in accordance with the authorization given by t" 
U.S. Congress jn Title IV of the Elementary and 
Secondary' Education Act of '1965. Four of the 



eight laboratories include rural schools as a sig- 
nificant client group. They are the Appalachian 
Laboratory, the Southwest-Educational Devel- 
opment Laboratory, the Midwest Continent Re- 
gional Education Laboratory, and the Northwest 
Regional Education Laboratory. 

Rural educitioiLcejitersLor dist_H_cts ; at colleges 
TTTel^re~a~rleasuiSj:ui ,T a'l etr- 



and universities. 

ucation centers. Thev are characterized as much 
by variety in their emphasis and activities, as by 
the fact that they are ruraj education ceriTeTs. 

State associations of rural and small- schools. 

In five states — Qregon, Texas,. Utah, Kansas, 
and Nebraska — educators and citizens have 
formed state associations to address the needs of 
small schools and improve the quality of instruc- 
tion: 

State and regional organizations that empha- 
size various forms of rural development. In 

each region, for example, there is a Rural De- 
velopment Center, where interest in education is 
usually pronounced and where useful data arc 
Often available; Several states and. regions also 
have rural affairs. centers or councils, and some 
have policy boards that focus an rural affairs: 



\ 



In 1973v the Ceaiter for Rural Affairs was formed 
by rural Nebraskaris "concerned about the role of 
public policy in the decline of family forms and rural 
communities .<! First chartered in Nebraska as a pri : 
yatd, non-profit corporation, the center has grown 
into a regional organization; that conducts studies 
and policy analyses with both regional and national 
implications. The Center's stated purpose is "to pro- 
voke public thought about social, economic, and 
environmental issues affecting rural America." It 
addresses this goal through a variety of projects and 
publications. Recent projects (most, with aceom- 
panying publications) include the_ Small Firm En- 
ergy and Small Farm Advocacy Projects, an Agri- 
cultural Research Project, a Missouri Basin/Great. 
Plains Caticus, a Demonstration Water Project, and 
Public Power Project. The center also runs a rural 
internship program and puts out* regular publica- 

Advoluiu: It is not a membership organization. 

- - "->: ----- 

Contact: Don Ralston j 

Center for Rural Affairs 

Waithiii, Ni: 68067 

402/846-5428 

CoihmunitjMInForihatibri and Education , 
Service (CIES) 

__ Tills project, funded for four years by the Kellogg 
Foundation, is a cooperative effort' for central Illi- 
nois. The CIES is housed at the University of Illi- 
nois, and cooperates with five Illinois communiiy 
colleges (Carl Sandburg, Lake'Land, Lincoln l^and, 
Richland, and Spoon River) in planning programs 
based V>n locally-identified needs. -To respond to 
local needs, CIES operates from a decentralized 
structure and Uses adiisory groups at distjict and 
state levels. It provides educational programs and 
informational services or> five topics: local govern- 
ment administration, rural crime, rural transpor- 
tation, land resources use ,\ and water quality and 
' availability 

Contact: Charles Kozoll, Director 
CIES 

725 South Wright Street 
Champaign, IL 61820 
217/333-7368 „ 

Contract Vocational Education . 

Contract vocational education is an idea that some 
Missouri educators began implementing. It resulted 
from several concerns: inadequate employment op- 



portunities for rural Missouri youth* the decline of 
services and small businesses in 'rural .comrnunhie^; 
and the heed to motivate high-school students not 
planning to attend college. Contract vocational ed- 
ucation allows students to receive credit for ap"- 
prenticeship training Under the supervision of peo- 
ple who are not certified teachers but who can teach 
young people necessary skills and knowledge in par- 
ticular trades or businesses. Arrangements for credit 
for students and compensation for their teachers 
have been worked out with the participating districts 
and the Missouri Department of Elementary, and 
Secondary Education. The project is in its^fifth year 
of operation. 

Contact: Darvl or Vicki Hobbs 
"~~620 Clark Mall 

University of Missouri 
Columbia, MO 65201 
314/882-7396 

- ^h€^Gmistf?si^e-€mt nci' ■ ■ • 

K 

The Countryside Council is an advocate for rural 
community development: It has been active in pro- 
moting jobs and /small businesses,; rural transpor- 
tation, improved telephone services, and rural arts 
and humanities programs: Some activities have sue- 
ceeded so well that other organizations have sprouted 
from them — the Southwest Minnesota Arts and 
Humanities Council, for example, and the .Tech- 
nical Assistance Center.now affiliated with South- 
west State University of Marshall, Minnesota. The 
Council, which serves southwest Minnesota, is a 
grassroots organization of rural people that is funded 
entirely by private contribution. It has a small staff 
but does most of its work through voluntary task 
forces. The Council publishes a regular newsletter, 
Prairie Schooner, Memberships are open to individ- 
uals and businesses. : 

Contact: Mark Lofthus 

Countrvside Council 

P.O. Box 78 

/Marshall, MN 56258 
507/532-9641 

Kansas State University: 

Center for Rural Education arid Srhall 

Schools 

The Kansas State Center for Rural Education and 
Small Schools seeks a model partnership between 
researchers and practitioners. While focusing on the 
improvement of education for students in the rural 

■ 1 1) 
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center concentrates its research and Ueveloprnent 
efforts in three broad urea:-;: These^are teachings 
learning, and. measurement oi student programs; the 
creation* .of alternative delivery systerjjs to provide 
a high quality of education for students_(including 
adults) in small or isolated schools; and managerial 
and administrative concerns, e.g.; finance, . orga : 
riizatiori, and competency- concepts. Future plans 
are to develop technological applications for admin- 
istration and instruction in rural and small schools. 
Center personnel are dra^vn from the three depart 
ments in the College of Education; An annual con- 
t rereri.ee featuring local, state, and national speakers* 
is held on the university campus in the fall. 

Contact: Tom Armenoff, Coordinator 
c Rural Education Center 

College of Education l " 
: Kansas State University 

Manhattan, KS 66506' 
913/532-6361 



portUriines ' l lie Kpi J locus in ivvi js on exam- 
ining what is .happening in.small schoolimprovementT 
particularly through schogr i clusters''.Uiat are formed 
to address common, problems. McRel gives direct 
technical assistance u> three states that have formed 
small-school clusters, arid helps other states with 
problems identified at state and local levels.' The 
RHP has comissioned several papers on rural edu- 
cation issues, supported some state-level studies, 
and assisted schools in developing pilot programs. 
The program works closely with "national and re- 
gional organizations having rural education inter- 
ests. It monitors state, regional, and national events 
in rural education. , 

Contact: Paul Nachtigal 
McRel 

26*00 South Parker Road 
Building 5, Suite 353 
Aurora, CO 80014 
303/238-1259 



Linking Education With Community Missouri Small Schools Computer 

Reh^^^r - xM i Hf6rd : ? Illin o is— - ~ ~ - - ~ ~ -Consortium 

. As a result of a high-school building that did not Six small Missouri school districts, the Missouri 
meet state safety codes and a community'unwilling State Education Agency, and the University of Mis- 
to tear down a cherished structure, a process of souri are working together in an effort to'bring com- 
educational improvement and community renewal puter literacy to schools too small to purchase iri- 
was initiated )h the small township of Millford, 11- dividual services. A joint purchasing arrangement 
linois. When a Chicago architect, Jonathan Boyle, was used to hire a computer specialist, who works 
was hired to Look into the feasibility of redesigning with all the schools on 'a shared time basis and who 
the space and the existing building, he undertook carves out an instructional program to meet each 
ah energy audit and enlisted high school .students /schools 1 self-identified needs; A unique feature of 
to do much of the work. The results have been the consortium is the state education department's 
several: the building is being ifn proved, several stu- membership. With the eight member institutions 
dents have learned new skills, and the school and each contributing an equal amount Jof_money^ and 
community have strengthened their relationship with the University of Missouri's Office of Rural 
through a series of forums in ..which controversial Development contributing evaluation services and 
issues were debated openly. The Millford business technical assistance, both small schools and state 
community has collaborated with the high school in department personnel are learning computer skills 
its computer literacy program, which is designed to through an arrangement that is inexpensive, flexi- 
teach everv student basic computer literacy. A va- ble, and adaptable to special institutional needs, 
riety of ideas for using the refurbished school as a Contact: Rich ard Phillips ' 
community learning center is being considered. Supervisor of Instruction 
Contact: - licnrv Horn beck Department of Elemeptary and Second- 
Superintendent of Schools • ary Education 
> Millford, IL 60?53 ■ ' .P.O. Box 480 

815/889-4184 > Jefferson Citv, MO 65102 

' _ . 314/75 1-4426, 
Midwest Continent Regional Education , 

Laboratory f McRED Nebraska Rural and Community < 

Schools Association \ / 

MeREL serves Missouri, Kansas, North Dakota^ ' 

South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyoming. In Nebraska, the state's smaller schools have formed 

It is in the third year of a Rural Education Project an association to help rural schools find effective 

(RHP), which, evolved from a study supported by ^ ways to improve schools thai are necessarily small 

the National Institute of Education, called ll Im- • and to stretch the available dollars: The Association 

3 



in progress. iviv , > | . l,Ll ?. ,,, >'A.. u . l .v.."". , i * I, ."!'. , **"T 1 \'T*V 
scriptioh only, bin consideration is. being given io 
making school memberships available in the future. 
The Association holds an annual conference: 

Contact: Stan Kravig, Principal 

Palisade Public School ) 
Box "C)'\ ... 
Palisade, NB 69040 
30K/285-32I9 

Project Circuit ~ 

In Wisconsin's ; Trempelcoa County, students in 
grades nine through twelve have increased curric- 

'■ ulum offerings because of Projectj;'IRCUIT (Cur- 
riculum Improvement Resulting from the Creative 
" Utilization of Instruction t elevision ) and a two-way 
cable television network. The Western Wisconsin 
Communication Cooperative ( WWCCj, connects the 
eight participating 'districts with Project CIRCUIT. 
Planning for this project began in 1972, but two- 
wav broadcasting for educational purposes did not 

_bcuin until 1979 In 198 1 - 1 982 , tour courses, numb; 
in foreign languages, were offeree! via television. 
Substantial funding came from the W.K. Kellogg 
foundation and a Title IV grant; In addition, tfie 
eight districts formed a cooperative and negotiated 
with' the Farmers' Home Administration for a 111- 
ieen-vear loan. * 

Contact: Hllworth Bcckman, Director 
Project CIRCUIT 
• ()_sseo-Fairchild High School 
13th and Francis Street 
Osseo, \VI 54758 
715/597-3141 

Scho ols for Quality Education (SQE) 

SQF is the Kansas rural eiti /en's response to is- 
sues and policies affecting rural schools and their 
communities. SQl's purposes are to nurture the 
unique strengths of .rural' schools, minimize their 
weaknesses through* programs appropriate io the/ 
rural setting, and enhance the quality of rural con> 
infinity life. Memberships' are individual. 

• * 
Contact: Martha Ala, President 

Schools for Quality Education 
Rome 2 *~ 
La Cygne,KS 66040 
913/755-2032 
or 

Galen Kelly 

Secretary-Treasurer 

913/757-*2677. 



Southwest State University in Marshall, Minne- 
sota, is a. small liberal arts college with a unique 
feature. Rural studies, in a variety of disciplines, 
are a part of. every student's education. All students 
in a. four-vear bacealaureatc program i must satisfy a^ 
twelve-hour rural studies fequiremeni.: In addition," 
studeiys may complete a rural studies minor by 
taking i 6 credits beyond the institutional require- 
ment. The 12 disciplines represented in the^rogram 
range from agribusiness to literature to political sci- 
ence; The goals of the- Rural Studies Program are 
to help students understand and appreciate boih 
their rural heritage and contemporary rural life and 
to help them gain insights into rural problems and 
future prospects for rural people. The program is 
distinguished by its liberal arts perspective .and its 
analytical examination of themes and issues in rural 
life; Several, publications on rural life and culture 
can be purchased from the center. 

Contact: Joe Amato 

Rural Studies Program 
- - Sduthtn*^^ — 

Marshall, MN 56258 

507/537-7021 

Two-Way Instructional 

Television in Min n e sota 

In three Minnesota districts, an instructional tel- 
evision project was started in response to three mo- 
tivating "forces: limited curricular offerings for high 
school students, the threat of forced consolidation, 
and the high cost of student transportation. During 
the 1981-1982 school year, four classes were taught 
via low power television (LPTV): v German I, art, 
mass communication, and advanced math. The two- 
way simultaneous live instructional learning via LPTV 
works in this way: three school projects operate 
under standby temporary authority from the Federal 
Communications Commission to broadcast LP3^, 
with the primary-site studio and broadcast equip- 
mentlocated at the Eagle Bend School. Each school 
site has a broadcast tower, solar monitors, and 
equipment necessary for receiving and sending tel- 
evision signals. Eagle Bend uses a Ultra-High Fre- 
quency channel with a ^broadcast range of 20 miles, 
and the remote sites receive the transmission as they 
would any commercial station. . 

Contact: Richard Lundgren 
Project Coordinator 
I;agle'Berid School District 
Eagle Bend, MN 56446 
218/738-6261 

- 12' i 



Uhiversity_for Man (UFM): Kansas 
Outreach Program 

The UFM serves more than. 45 small or rural 
communities where educational opportunities For 
adults are limited, .providing them with technical 
assistance in creating classes where citizens share 
ideas, skills, and. knowledge. "Teachers" have been 
high-school students, business people, homemak- 
ers; farmers; and senior citizens. The programs are 
intended to expand and strengthen community re- 
sources, promote community involvement in edu- 
cation, and stimulate civic renewal. UFM has worked 
with other states in the Midwest region and pro- 
duced several "how to'.' manuals arid a grassroots 
education film\ With funding from the National -En- 
dowment for the Humanities, Outreach staffers are 
currently working in three states to help 30 rural 
libraries develop humanities programs. UFM is in- 
terested in collaborating with national, state, and 
local organizations with a commitment to grassroot 
community education and development. 

Contact: Sue Maes, Director 
University for' Man 
1 if j Thurston. ■ _ 
Manhattan. KS 66502 
l M3 532-5X66 
) 

University of North Dakota: 

Upper Midwest Small Schools 

Project (UMSSP) 

The UMSSP is an association of small schools 
thai have been chartered since 1964. Adopting a 
toiVprehcnsivc approach to small school problems, 
n dr\u s upon many resources to help small schools. 
Worn ^.7<) to 1982-..UMSSP has been the vehicle 
lor establishing the Teaching and Learning Center, 



to which about 40 pariicipatirig : schobls pay a fee. 
The organization meets four times each year to. share 
information and holds an annual workshop in the 
spring. : 

Contact: Larry Smiley, Director 

Upper Midwest Small Schools Project 
University of North Dakota 
Box 8158, University Station 
Grand Forks, ND 5$202 
701/772-4255 

University of Northern Iowa (UNI): 

The University of Northern Iowa has viewed itself 
as a center for rural education since its beginning 
as the Iowa State Normal School in 1876. Today, 
the Rural Education Committee coordinates activ- 
ities among the teacher educators of the university 
and provides linkages with groups outside the uni- 
versity. In research, the Committee encourages 
studies* including doctoral dissertations, of educa- 
tion issues related to small size, ancf rural setting. It 
assumes leadership in developing appropriate pre- 
service and in-service courses fomeachers and serves 
as a rural education clearinghouse. Typically, the 
Committee consists of representatives from seven 
departments in the College of Education, the UNI 
Extension Service, and the UNI Education Place- 
mem Office, his characterized by collaborative ac- 
tivities (e.g., with the North Central Association and 
People UniteTi'i^rRtrrrrl-«Ed.ucation) and by frequent 
preparations of fact sheets and research papers. 

Contact: Dr. William H. Drier, Chairperson 
UNI Rural Education Committee 
University of Northern Iowa * 
Cedar Fails, IA 50613 
319/273-2146 



IDEA BAN K: TheNmhmsi 

Cornell University: Rural Schools Program oped expertise in teaching lay people to use these 

torneu univers ity, ivu ■ T indicators as well as to understand their own com- 

( K! **' : ~ — munities by conducting surveys, needs assessments, 

New York has.the third largest rural population and social impact ana ^;^^^ a ^^ 

in the nation , wfth one-third of its students enrolled agency m the Vermon^ m XSSFs 

in 327 rural or small school districts. The RSP at program of the U.S. Census Bureau 1 he Center s 

Cornell Un versity emphasizes research, data col- work ^international data and rural developmen 

1 and egi tive activitv. Its studies and data has led to field situations m Central Wnc^ 

are used to inform legislators, educators, and. state as extensive work in local energy planning in rural 

government officials of how proposed or existing areas of Vermont. 

policies might affect rural schools. The program acts Contact: Fred Schmidt 

as an advocate for rUral and small districts through- Center for Rural Studies 

out the state. The program helps small districts with University of Vermont 

problems like curriculum, instruction, staffing, and Mansfield House 

management; publishes a newsletter, special bul- 25 Colchester Avenue 

letiri, arid periodicals; and conducts statewide con- Burlington, VT 05405 

ferences: It also serves as a clearinghouse for RSP 802/656-4472 

members and helps to create linkages and promote c , , ~ wrilt _ r Pr 

communication among members, government of- Wilhamston High School Computer Project 

ficials, and the public. Because of one teacher's initiative, eleventh- and 
Contact: William I L Deming twelfth-grade students in a Vermont district ha/e a 
Executive Director two-year computer programming course and corn- 
Rural' Schools Program puter instruction as part of their accounting classes. 
Department of Education Williamston High School also has used its teacher s 
i i Stone Hall expertise to assist elementary schools, other teach- N 
Cornell Universitv ers, and gifted and talented students. To tap into 
Ithaca, NY 14853 and work with community resources, the district 
607/256-7756 or 256-2207 has formed an education/business/industry partner- 
ship for computer Jiteracy and its positive impact 
University of Vermont: The Center for on new and existing business ventures. When it 

Rural Studies started, this program had five computers., a fci ,^UU 

~ Title IV C mini-grant, and $600 from ihe-jocal ed- 

The Center for Rural Studies is a non-profit, fee ueation agency. As a result of the district's ability 

for service organization located within the College to build an effective program from a '"'^cf 6 ; 

of Agriculture at the Universitv of Vermont. The Vermont has designated the Wilhamston High School 

Center was designed to address critical rural social, an exemplary site and provided funds for Wimam- 

economic, and resource issues in Vermont and de- stoateachers to help teachers in other districts, i ne 

veloping nations: Primarv emphasis is placed on teacher who initiated the program is now a Resource 

research and organizing activities which contribute . Agent in the Vermont Department of Education 

to the search for solutions and alternatives to rural Resource Agent Program (RAP), 

problems. It attempts to bring inter-disciplinary re- Contact: George Bernier 
search efforts to bear upon rural issues. Much of Wilhamston High School 

the Center's efforts are with computers: data col- Brus h Hill Road 

lection, analvsis, and dissemination. It has devel- Wilhamston, VT 05679 

802/433-5350 
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IDEA BANK: The S outh 

A Great Thing Happened: 

A Film About Rural Community Education 

in Arkansas ; 

Fiiffied iri five communities with different cuiturai 
and economic characteristics^ this film can be pur- 
chased from the National Community Education 
Association. The fi_lm-focuses_on how to make the 
best educational use of community resources and 
on how to link formal and informal education. It is 
advertised as "not only the kind of film you would 
like to take your whole family to see : . ; but also 
be in," 

Contact: National Community Education Asso- 
ciation 

1030 15th Street, N.W., Suite 536 
Washington. DC 20005 
202/466-3530 

Appalachian Educational Laboratory (AEfc) 

The AEL serves Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, 
, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia: Since 
its clients are predominately rural, its programs do 
not have demographic labels. Currently AHA con- 
ducts programmatic research in basic skills (featur- 
ing the use of microcomputers in high schools), 
lifelong learning, and school-family relations. It also 
offers workshops on school effectiveness and staff 
development, provides an information specialist to 
help clients with research needs, and publishes oc- 
casional papers for use in teacher in-service training: 

Contact: Terry Eidel 

Appalachian Laboratory 
Box 1348 

Charleston, WV 25325 
304/347-0470 

Arkansas Community Education 

Development Associatio n (ACED A3 

Since its beginning in 1978, ACEDA has focused 
on community development by linking local edu- 
cators with their natural — but sometimes over- 
iookecK— aiiies and friends. The strategy has been 
to stimulate grassroots initiatives by collaboration 
among local school districts and state and local or- 
ganizations and by selective use of external re- 
sources. The Association began as a small enterprise 
wijxi little funding. It has prospered and expanded 
its scope as a result of three foundatioas' willingness 
to support the innovations proposed by ACEDA's 
executive secretary. The Charles Stuart Mott Foun- 
dation, the Levi Strauss Foundation, and the WiruriT 
rop Rockefeller' Foundation, as well as the federal 



government, have supported the development of 
five school-based development enterprises (SBBEs) 
in Arkansas; The Association. has cultivated rela : 
tiqnships with the Arkansas State Department of 
Education and the Arkansas business community: 
ACEDA is establishing a Community Education 
Center on Aging, which will serve as a resource for 
•senior citizens as well as organizations interested in 
providing community education programs for older 
adults. 

Contact: Bob Bell, Executive Secretary 

Arkansas Community Education Devel- 
opment Association 
2723 Foxcraft Road 
'Suite 211 

Little Rock, AR 72207 
501/225-1822 

Arkansas School-Based Development 
Corporations 

Four rural Arkansas school systems have gone 
into business for themselves arid are letting stud 
' run the businesses. The Arkansas School-Based De- 
velopment Corporations were planned under the 
auspices of the Arkansas Community Education De- 
velopment Association, with cooperation and as- 
sistance from two foundations, federal funds, and 
<he Arkansas State Education Department. The aim 
is to improve rural education and assist a commu- 
nity's economic development simultaneously. School 
districts sponsor development enterprises that, to 
be successful, must teach students marketable skills 
and make a' profit: The four participating districts 
run towa newspapers, a skating rink, a child-care 
center, a handyman employment service, and a pho- 
tography lab. One corporation is breaking even fi- 
nancially, while the ones started later are beginning 
to come "out of the red." The participating districts 
are Mammoth Springs, under Superintendent Otey 
Green; Mountain Pine, under Superintendent Paul 
Roberts; Arkansas City, under Superintendent Madge 
Youree; arid Parigburn, under Superintendent Jer- 
ome Browning: 

Contact: Bob Bell, Executive Secretary 

Arkansas Community Education Devel- 
opment Association 
2723 Foxcroft Road, Suite 211 
Little Rock, AR 72207 
501/225-1822 

Associated Press Teletype Program 

In Caldwell Parish* Louisiana, Central elemen- 
tary students are "practicing their reading and lan : 
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guage .skills and! enjoying every minute of it,", ac- 
cording 10 Educational Operations Concepts, Inc. 
Students in grades four through six Ire taught read- 
ing skills by means of a daily five-minute radio news 
broadcast: in addition to the teletype, students lorm 
a daily news team to prepare arid broadcast a fivo- 
♦rriinute news- program over the local radio station. 
The students work hard to improve their .language 
skills and speech because there is an audience be- 
yond the classroom teacher for their performance. 
They also_ develop interests in current events and 
televised news broadcasts as an affirmation of their 
own news selection. Parents and participating teach- 
ers are enthusiastic ^supporters of the program, read- 
ing scores have improved since the program started, 
and the children read more. The program began in 
1981 at the suggestion of a creative writing teacher. 

Contact: Clarice Kenny ^ — ^ 
Elementary School. Superv isor \ 
Caldwell Parish School Board 
P.O. Box 128 
Columbia, LA 71418 
318/649-2689 

East Carolina University: Rural Education 
Inst itute — 

Hast Carolina's Rural Education Institute, estab- 
lished in 1982, has slaked out the areas of research, 
teacher training, and service to rural districts as its 
priorities. It has been active in providing training 
and workshops for school staff and board members; 
sponsoring seminars and conferences on special top- 
ics (e.g., school. dropouts, math, special education, 
and leadership development); and collaborating with 
other institutes and departments on preserfi?and Fu- 
ture activities in rural education. Considerable time 
has been given to forging links with appropriate 
units and organizations. The Institute has sponsored 
major conferences on educational entrepreneurship. 
f A data base is being set up for the 41 local education 
' agencies served by the Institute; Distribution of a 
"guidance kit" for teachers is planned and an annual 
conference is held each spring. 

Contact: Kathryn Lewis, Director 
Rural Education Institute 
Hast Carolina blniversitv 
Greensville, NC 27834 
919/757-6650 or 757-6271 

Federation of Southern Cooperatives 

The Federation is a non-profit association estab- 
lished to provide services, resources, technical as- 
sistance and advocacy to its membership of coop- 
eratives arid credit unions among low income people 
across the rural South. Chartered in 1967 and build- 
ing on the Civil Rights Movement, the Federation 



has organized over 30,000 low income families in 
over 100 rural communities. States served by the 
Federation include Alabama, Arkansas^ , Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina,. South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas'; The primary service of the Federation 
is training arid technical assistance in cooperative 
arid credit union principles and operating practices. 
"Assistance can be provided in chartering, feasibility 
studies, loan packaging, organizing, management, 
marketing, purchasing, accounting, and other skill 
areas for cooperative businesses arid other com- 
munity economic development ventures. Assistance 
is also provided in small farm planning, manage- 
ment, and operations. The Federation provides on- 
site consultation and also holds short courses and 
training sessions at its Training Center near Epes, 
Alabama. The Federation charges fees for its ser- 
vices, based on ability to pay. 

Contact: John Zippert - - 

Federation_of Southern Cooperatives 
P.O. Box 95 
Epes, AL 35460 
205/652-9676 

F oxfire . 

Foxfire, an approach to secondary education that 
makes curricular opportunities out of local resources 
and gives students the skills and seIf : confidence to 
run the program, is an approach to education that 
evolved from a Georgia mountain school teacher's 
interaction with the rural students he taught and 
the rural community in which he was living. Foxfire 
is a curricular concept that was designed in a rural 
.setting because many of the students, who lived in 
a corner of Appalachia rich with folklore and local 
customs, could not make connection between their 
lives and traditional school subjects. Foxfire pro- 
vides the bridge to link local, national, and inter- 
national understandings by beginning with the local. 
Since its beginning in 1966, it has been adopted by 
almost 200 schools in the United States and by schools 
in a number of foreign countries, and has become 
so well known that it is the title of a Broadway play. 
The six Foxfire books and Momwt£ : by Eliot Wig- 
ginton can be purchased from the c EQxfire Fund, 
Inc. 

Contact: , Eliot Wigginton 

The Foxfire Fund, Inc.. 

P.O. Box B 

Rabun Gap, GA 30568 

404/746-5318 



Georgia School-Based Development 
Enterprises (SBDE) 

In rural south Georgia, three enterprises, spon- 
sored by a local school district provide services r 
the community and opportunities to high' school 
students. Students in the Brooks County School 
System operate a child development center, a s\y\ne 
production farm, and a construction operation. The 
SBDKs grew out of a project called REAL JOBS, 
which demonstrated how schools and communities 
can work together, and have been operating for lour 
years. The projects help the community by gener- 
ating income opportunities and providing needed 
'services, while young people learn entrepreneurial 
and management skills. In rural Georgia, SBDEs 
are providing effective demonstrations of how rural 
education and development efforts can be coordi- 
nated. : 

Contact: Paul F. DeLargy 

Georgia School-Based Development En- 
terprises 
410 Bavtree Road 
Valdosta, (}A 31601 
912/247-8067 

Southeastern Regional Council for 
Educational Improvement 

The Southeastern Regional Council for Educa- 
tional Improvement is a non-profit, interstate or- 
ganization governed by the chief state school officers 
of 12 southeastern states. The Council is future- 
oriented, draws on existing resources, and helps to 
create new research capabilities. Working cooper- 
atively with other regional and national organiza- 
tions; the Council studies education policy as part 
of the larger social, economic, political, and eco- 
logical systems of the region: The Council is ded- 
icated to the idea that rural and urban entities have 
much in common. Although each has unique ed- 
. ucational characteristics which affect education pol- 
I icy decisions, mutual, needs are thought to be im- 
' portant. The Council provides data and research 
studies for policy and program development. 

Contact: Berriice II. Willis 
Deputy Director 

Southeastern Regional Council for Ed- 
ucational Improvement 
P.O. ttox 1274 
200 Park, Suite 1 1 1 
Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 
919/549-8216 

_ _ l _ _. . . 

Southern Grow th Policie s Board (SGPB) 

t The S6PB Is a. comprehensive source of infor- 
mation on ecqnomic, demographic, and social trends 



in the South. Established in J 971 by nine southern 
governors,. the Board, is built oh the principles of 
interstate planning and eooperation. Its concerns are 
both cities and the countryside; The Board's pur- 
pose is*to "foster continued economic. growth in the 
region., mitigating adverse sociological arid environ- 
mental impacts.:" It monitors trends, collects and 
analyzes data, publishes, a newsletter (Southern 
Growth) and numerous background papers, and helps 
states develop policy options. Board members are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and the Com- 
monwealth of ^Puerto Rico . ^ 

Contact: Stuart Rosenfeld 

' Southern Growth Policies Board 
P.O. Box 12293 

Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 
919/549-8167 - 

Southwest Educational Development 
Laborato ry fSEDL^ I 

The SKDL serves Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Oklahoma. AlthoughMhe SEDL * 
does not have a rural educatioajdivision* it has con- 
ducted several rural projects. Regional Exchange is 
a publication about key problems facing rural schools. 
The Regional Planning and-Seryices Project, in Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma, has looked at state policies 
needed to assist rural schools. Both Follow Through 
anchhe Basic Educational Skills Project offer tech- 
nical assistance to rural schools in curriculum, teacher 
training, and dissemination. 

Contact. - Preston Kronkosky, Director 

Southwest Educational Development 

Laboratory _ 
21 1 East 7th Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
' ■- 512/476-6861 

University of Alabama Program for Rural 
Services and^tesearch 

The Rural Education Project (REP) is a system- 
atic attempt to help rtiral schools identify ancj de- 
velop the resources^hey need to operate effeotively. 
It Includes a student teacher placement program, 
which is based on extensive rural field experience; 
a publication {REP Newskttvr) about rural educa- 
tion practices and issues; an annual conference; arid 
n a writing awards program for tenth-grade English 
classes. Plans are to add several publications on rural 
education and the rural community, such as "School 
and Community Playground Design" and "Chron- 
icles of School and Community Life." 
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Contact: John Shehsn, Director 

Program Tor Rural Services and Re- 
search 

The University of Alabama 
P„0. Box 811' 
: Xfniversity, AL 35486 
205/348-6432 *■ 

University of Arkansas: The Model 
Secondary Program 

A research team at the University of Arkansas is 
> developing interactive video courses in high -school 
physics, trigonometry, chemistry, and study skills 
because "forty-six percept of the schools in the area 
have no advanced classes" in these subjects, ac- 
cording to Dr. Barrie Jo Price, one of the two project 
directors. With funding provided by the Winthrop 
Rockefeller Foundation, the project has two objec- 
tives: to develop the technological package for com- 
plete, free-standing courses; and to infuse Ihe courses 
into rural school districts.; The team is using the 



Computer and Videc^Recorder J^K^tidn,(CAy]U) 
System to develop courseware and is a collaborative 
effort involving scriptwriters, content experts pro-^ 
grammers^and video experts. Coji^s_coMs1st_of 
individual lessons with several components: com- 
puter diskette, video tape, and printed material. 
Each lesson. i$ formated to reflect the interaction 
between video and crmp ter material, with final 
assembly done by the computer personnel after con- 
tent experts have approved the product Ten Ar- 
kansas high schools participate in the project: 

Contact: "Barrie jo Price 
: or 

George E. March, II 
Gollege of Education 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, AR 72701 

501/575-3207 i _ _ ; 

For information about C^VRI Contact: 

Robin S, Maddern 

CAVRI Systems, Inc . ; 

26 Trumbull Street 

New Haven, CT 06511 

203/562-4979 
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Altering the School Calendar in Colorado: 
The Four-Day W ee k 

With funding provided by the Follow Through 
Program's More Effective Schools ProjectXolorado 
has been experimenting with a four-day school week. 
Now in, its second year, the experiment is intended 
to learn whether shortening the school week and 
lengthening the school day is a viatjle way to solve 
some of the cost and transportation Mme problems 
facing schools in very isolated areas. Each school 
involved has a different approach to altering the 
school calendar and has had its own unique prob- 
lems to work out during the experiment. So far, 
however, most districts seem to be adapting well to 
a shorter school week and a longer school day. The 
project is developmental as well as experimental, 
and contains an evaluation. Two publications on the 
four-day week in Colorado are now available: .Eval- 
uation of the Four-Day School Week in Colorado 
($10.95) and An Administrator's Manual for Imple- 
menting the Four-Day School Week: To order these 
publications, send a check or money order to: Office 
for Rural Education, 300 Teacher Education Build- 
ing, Colorado State University, Fort Collins, CO 
80523 ATTN: Betty Bloom, 303/491-6474. 

Contact: C.L. Stiverson 

Colorado State Office Building 
200 East Colfax Avenue 
-Denver, CO 80203 
303/839-2221 

Brigham Young University: Rura l Program 

The College of Education at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity was an early pioneer in rural teacher prep- 
aration. Under the leadership of Dr. Ivan Muse, 
the college recognized that rural teaching demands 
special skills. It established programs to assist Utah's 
small school personnel and to give proper prepa- 
ration to university students aspiring to teach in 
small rural schools. Four programs are now in op- 
eration: 

• The Rural Teacher Training Program provides 
for intensive student teaching in rural areas at 
least 50 miles from the campus. This is a carefully 
supervised activity of from four to sixteen weeks. 

• Rural Teacher Exchanges permitstudent teach- 
ers to "take over" small schools for a few days, 
while regular teachers attend in-service activities 
that are conducted by the college and designed 
around the needs of participating schools, L' 

• The Rural Graduate Program offers masters de : 
grees and doctorates to selected rural teachers 



and administrators who want to work' fn coun- 
seling, educational psychology, adult community 
education; school administration, or elementary 
and secondary education. Most .work is con- 
ducted off-campus and teachers are able to con- 
s tinue in their regular jobs throughout the degree 
program. 

• The Rural Mini-Teaching Program allow^ stu- 
dents majoring ih several disciplines to prepare 
special "mini" sessions for presentation to ele- 
mentary and secondary students. Coordination 
is arranged by college teachers in cooperation 
with interested schools and teachers. 

Contact: Ivan Muse 

Rural Program 
College of Education 
Brigham Young University 
Provo, UT 84602 
801/378-4259 

4 Colorado State University: Office for 

ivmdl JL>v*u^cn.mu 

Colorado State University's Office for Rural Ed- 
ucation is an umbrella for a number of rural edu- 
cation services, some of them long standing. In- 
cluded are research (e.g., a National Institute for 
Education funded demonstration project on instruc- 
tional strategies to increase time-on-task); a video 
correspondence course for rural and urban educa- 
tors; and televised instruction (called HI-TIE) in 
college-level math and engineering for high school 
students. The university also publishes The Rural 
Educator, edited by Dr. Richard Fisher. The Office 
for Rural Education works closely with the Colorado 
State Department of Education and the Colorado 
Association of Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services (BOCES). Each year it holds a conference 
on rural education at Fort Collins. It also serves as 
headquarters for the Rural Education Association. 

Contact: Joseph T. Newlin, Coordinator 
' Office for Rural Education 
_ Department of Education 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, CO 80523 
303/491-7022 \ 

eountix School Legacy: Humanities 

on the Fronti e r -' \ 

Country School Legacy, a project funded by the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, tells the 
story of rural education as it was in the Mountains 
Plains States before the 1950s. Its products are the 
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results of a study that made use of oral history, 
' librarians in each participating state, national ad- 
visorSvan artist, and* a mm maker; Rich in docu- 
mentation,, both the film and the publication de : 
scribe rural schools as they used to be, wjth their 
many strengths and considerable shortcomings. The 
film' ends with an examination of some of the prob- 
lems facing . aral schools. There is, for each state, 
a series of slides with accompanying written mated a i 
about each state's rural education history. 

Contact: Andrew Gulliford 
Box 305 
Silt, CO 81652 
or 

Office for Rural Education 
300 Teacher Education Building 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, CO.80523 
ATTN: Betty Bloom 
303/491-6474 

HI-TIE: For Colorado High ; 
School Seniors 

i 

The High School-Univerity Cooperation via Tel- 
evised Instruction in Education (HI-TIE) allows high 
schools to expand their curriculum with college- 
level math and engineering courses. For example, 
advanced seniors may take matrices and linear equa- 
tions, logarithmic arid exponential functions, or an- 
alytic trigonometry through video-taped lectures and 
packaged learning material. Lectures, assignments, 
arid exams are taken directly from a course taught 
at the Colorado State University campus. HI-TIE 
also helps schools train teachers in the use of com- 
puters, makes informational presentations to schools 
and school boards, and helps schools choose ap- 
propriate computer hardware and salt ware. HI -TIE 
News is a regular newsletter about how technology 
relates to education and is mailed free of charge to 
interested Colorado educators: 

Contact: Linda McNamara 

Department of Education 
205 Education Building 
Colorado State Universitv 
Fort Collins, CO 80533 
303/491-5.227 or 491-6815 

Montana Rural Education Center 

The center at Western Montana State College car- 
ries out a wide array of activities under the rubric 
of "direct delivery of services to rural educators arid 
u'ijuntff activities designed to improve rural edu- 
cation!*' Only Alaska and Wyoming are more sparsely 
populated than Montana, and east-west distance 
across the state equals that from Washington, D;C. 
to Chicago: Delivery field service is therefore of 
highest priority, with the field representative trav- 



elirig 35,000 itiiles aririUally j© arrange teacher in- 
service, visit rural. schools, and provide training for 
administrators: The center 'also conducts surveys 
(on teachers' salaries, for example), helps local dis- 
t icts write proposals, and coordinates_activities with 
the slate department of education. It publishes a 
newsletter four times a year . The College has a "ru- 
ral education option" for students who want to -try 
teaching in rural schools. The option ^program fea- 
tures the study of anthropology as the best J}ehav- 
ibral discipline Tor understanding rural community 
life; a field experience that emphasizes Jraining in 
applied anthropological techniques of field obser- 
vations; instruction in classroom management strat- 
egies geared to small classes; writing an ethnography 
of a rural place or school; and a requirement that 
each student take a major-minor combination in 
more than one subject: 

Contact: Ralph Kroon 

FieJd_Service_ Coordinator 
P.O. Box 839 
Belgrade, MT 59714 
406/683-7325 or 388-6556 

Montana State University: Center for 

Montana State has elected to concentrate on rural 
education research as a complement to the service 
activities of Western Montana State College. The 
center collects information and data, identifies areas 
of needed research, disseminates information on how 
rural "et tings affect education, and conducts re- 
search. Education research is defined broadly and 
includes research on the total environment, the rural 
setting, and learners of all ages: In addition, con- 
sideration is'given to historical studies, where ap- 
plicable, and to studies of language and culture. 

Contact: John Kohl 

Center for Research on Rural Education 
256 Reid Hall _ 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, MT 59717 
406/994-4731 

New Mexico State University: Center for 

This. center emphasizes education research arid 
outreach services to rural and small schools in New 
Mexico. Through workshops, on-site training, and 
video cassette productions, it assists schools arid 
districts needing help in several areas:-curriculum 
arid teaching, administrator and leadership trainingj 
special education, rural boardmanship, proposal 
preparation, counseling, and schoolhouse mainte- 
nance. Its major purposes are to serve the educa- 
tional needs of rural New Mexico, to collect and 

2<j 



disscminate^ini'ormatmh on rural education, to stim- 
ulate communication between education institutions 
arid -other drgani/ations with rural resources, and 
to devejop a research. program to help solve specific 
rural education problems within the state. 

Contact: Kverett Ellington 

New Mexico Center tor Rural Education 
Box 3AP 

New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, NM 88003 
505/646-2623 

Northwest Regional Education 

Laboratory (NWREL) 

The NWREL serves Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washington, American .Samoa, 
Guam, and the Northern Marianas, While NWREL 
does not use demographic labels for its programs, 
it works with some of the most rural states and 
districts in the nation and seeks their advice in se- 
lecting programs and priorities. It recently com- 
peted a school boardmanship project that targeted 
o't rural schools. Several programs that emerged 
from the project are now available at NWREL and 
at state school board associations-. NWREL develops 
and disseminates educational products and proce- 
dures, conducts programs and projects evaluations, 
- provides training in several fields, and serves as an 
information resource on effective educational prac- 
tices. Lists of numerous NWREL products and pub- 
lications may be obtained by writing to the Labo- 
ratory. 

Contact: Joseph Pascarelli , Assistant Director 
Dissemination Services Program 
Northwest Regional Education Labo- 
_ ratory 

300 SAX 7 . Sixth Avenue 
Portland, OR 97204 
503/248-6800 < 

Oregon Small Scfa ofe Assoc iation (OSSA) 

The OSSA is a non-profit corporation of small 
schools and offers institutional memberships onlv. 
With the coordination provided by an executive di- 
rector, it helps member schools to identify and attain 
their goals; to improve communication among schools 
and other relevant organizations; and to arrange co- 
ordinated activities and shared services. OSSA is an 
advocate for small schools with state and regional 
education agencies and governing bodies. It holds 
an annual week-long summer institute and publishes 
a newsletter, Small Talk. 



Contact: Donald F. /Miller v ^ 
Executive Secretary 
.Clatsop BSD 
3 1 94 Marine Drive 
Astoria, OR 97103 
503/325-2862 • 

Texas Association of Community 

Schools (TAGS) 

The TACS serves communities^ with not more 
tharf one high school in the district. It helps promote % 
excellence in community schools through support 
of appropriate state legislation; coordination with 
government, education organizations, and regula- 
tory agencies; and provision of professional^growth 
and development opportunities. TACS sponsors 
several annual workshops, publishes a newsletter 
and bulletins, and offers benefit packages to mem- 
bers. It has a constitution and by-laws: Both insti- 
tutional and individual memberships are availahle. 

Contact: Joe Seale 

Texas Association of 
Community Schools 
1011 San Jacinto Boulevard 

Suite 207 ' < 

Austin, TX 78701 
512/474-1167 

Texas Tech University: 

National Center for Smaller 

Schools (NCSS^ ■ — = _ 

The NCSS, which began full operation in 1981, 
is designed to improve educational opportunities for 
youth in small and rural schools. Its' major emphasis 
is research directly related to the unique needs and 
opportunities of small schools. Workshops, confer- 
ences,: and seminars are vehicles used to rovide 
current and relevant information to educators in 
small schools. The Center, located at Texas Tech 
University, is a non-profit organization supported 
by grants from the Moody Foundation and an anon- 
ymous donor. During its first year of operation, it 
focused on establishing an annual conference for 
administrators of small schools, conducting work- 
shops on the use of computers in small schools, 
finding funding, doing a national assessment of small 
schools 1 instructional needs, and developing a col- 
lection of publications on rural schools. 

Contact: • Weldon Beckner 

Texas Tech University 
College of Education 

Box 4560 ...... 

Lubbock, TX\79409 
806/742-2391 



University of Alaska: College of Human 
Resources and Rural Development 
(CHjRRD) 

Alaska is the most sparsely populated of the states 
and one of the most culturally .diverse: At the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, the CHRRD is designing prb : 
grams and functions ib address arid capitalize on 
.the state's rural character and cultural diversity: 
Within the College, three departments — .Educa- 
tion , Behavipral Science, arid Rural Development 
— collaborate to provide a wide spectrum of rural 
programs: undergraduate and graduate teacher ed- 
ucation; a degree program for rural school admin- 
istrators, counselors, and social work support per- 
sonnel; a doctoral degree with, specialization in cross- 
cultural studies; and a baccalaureate program with 
a rUral development foclis. These prograrris are but- 
tressed by research in the behavioral sciences and 
education, and are accompanied by activities in dis- 
semination and by program evaluations conducted 
at the local level. 



Contact: Ray Barnhart, Acting Deari 

* College of Human Resources and Rural 
Development 
University oLAlaska 
Fairbanks, AK 99701 
907/474-7341 

Utah Small Schools Association (USSA) 

Small school improvement is the primary goal of 
USSA. Officially organized in 1988, the Association 
has both institutional and individual members. USSA 
helps schools by stimulation of communications 
among schools and other agencies, shared infor- 
mation and other resources, encouragment of ap- 
propriate teacher education, and use of community 
resources. The Association has a constitution and 
an executive secretary and holds an annual confer- 
ence in cooperation with the state office of educa : 
tion. Conference proceedings are published. 

Contact: . Kerr^Nelson 

Executive Secretary 
Utah Small Schools Assocation 
USOE 
^250 East 5th South 
Salt Lake City, UT 84 1 1 1 - 
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CHAPTER H 

Whafs Available; A look at 
National Resources 



Organizations that are national in scope are de- 
scribed in 'this chapter. This includes groups de- 
voted completely to rural education as well as or- 
ganizations with a strong rural component: The 
Regional Rural Development Centers, Funded by 
the federal government, are listed in this section. 
Resources of the Department of Education are in- 
cluded. 

Rura^ducation 
Associations 

Organizations Concerned about Rural 
Education (OCRE) 

OCRE began in 1978 by a small group repre- 
senting private non-profit organizations, federal 
agencies, and congressional staff. It was an early 
attempt to form a network of people working at the 
national level on rural education concerns, to give 
national visibility to rural education, and to initiate 
monthly meetings for the groupjo share information 
and work on common tasks. One of the OCRE's 
earliest assignments was to plan the First National 
Seminar on Rural Education, which, occurred in 
College Park, Maryland, in June 1979. The cbn : 
ference was sponsored by three federal agencies and 
was followed by "rural round tables" in ihe nine 
federal regions. Proceedings from the First National 
Seminar have been published. OCRE's membership 
represent^nrganizations and people who work at 
local^?Tate, regional, and national levels. 
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Contact: No&man E. Hearn 

Indian Education Programs K ( 
U.S. Department of Education 
; FOB #6 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 
202/245-8236 

People United for Rural Education (PURE) 

In 1977, PURE was chartered as a volunteer or- 
ganization "to promote the qualities that have been 
inherent in rural education and to pursue educa- 
tional excellence that will enhance rural community 
life." The organization has achieved national status 
and recognition, winning a National Volunteer Ac- 
tivist. Award in 1978. PURE publishes a monthly 
newsletter and holds an annual national conference. 
Representatives attend meetings, of the State Board 
of Public Instruction and testify before the Iowa 
House and Senate Education Committees as well as 
before those of the U. S. Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives: Through grassroot activities and na- 
tional networks, PURE has become one of the most 
active national advocacy groups in rural education. 
Memberships are by individual subscription. 

Contact: Joyce bosure^ President 

People United for Rural Education 
R.R.I. , Box 35 
Kamrai, IA 50132 
515/325-6059 

Reeional Rural Development Centers 

Four regional rural development centers were es- 
tablished with funds from Title V of the Rural De- 
velopment Act of 1972. Their purposes are to de- 
velop knowledge needed for rural development, 
including education, and to provide technical con- 
sultation. 



Midwest Contact: Robert C: Powers, Director 

North Central Regional Center 
for. Rural development 
1 OX Curtis I lull 
Iowa Suite _Universitv 
Ames, I A 50011 
515/294-8397 

Northeast Contact: Lee M. Day, Director 

Northeast Regional Center for 
Rural Development 
242 Roberts Mall 
Cornell University 
, . Ithaca, NYJ4853 

607/256-77,43 S 

Southern Contact: William \V. hinder, laired or 
Southern Rural Development 
("enter 
Box 5406 

Mississippi State, MS 39762 ^ 
; 601/325-3207 

Western Contact: Russell Voumans, Director 

.Western Rural Development 
Center 

307 Extension Hall 

Oregon State University 
Cornwall OR 97331 
503754-3621 

Rural A merica 

Rural America is a national membership orga- 
' ni/ation and an independent, non-profit corporation 
that assists local governments and community-ori- 
ented enterprises in small towns and rural areas in 
meeting their service and development needs It has 
many publications (including self-help manuals) on 
rural community and economic development; h 
publishes a national paper, Rural America, about.six 
times a year, witji regular articles on education. The 
organization has an^afTiliate in each state, a national 
office in Washington, DC, and regional offices in 
Iowa; -Mississippi, and Texas. 

National Contact: David Raphael, 

Executive Director 
Rural America ; 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, 
NAV. ' 

Washington, DC 20036 
202/659-2800 

Midwest Contact: David Ostcndorf, Director 
; Rural America 

Midwest Regional Office 
550 1 1th Street 
Suite 200 

Des Moines, IA 50309 
51 5/244-567 i 



Southeast Contact: Billie Jean Young, Director . 
Rural America 
Southeast Regional Office 
4795 McWillie Drive 
.Suite 210 

'Jackson, MS 39206 
601/326-2260 

Southwest Contact: Ernest Areola, Director 
Rural America ? 
Southwest Regional Office 
223 West Anderson Lane 
-Suite 416 
Austin, TX 78752 
512/459-3320 

Rural Educati on Asso ciation (REA) 

The REA is a national membership organization 
open to anv institution or individual concerned about 
education "in rural areas. It conducts legislative ef- 
forts in Washington, DC, publishes a newsletter and 
journal, and holds an annual conference: It pro- 
motes state arid regional delivery systems and other 
services appropriate to the rural setting, encourages 
colleges and universities to develop materials and 
training programs for rural school staff, and takes 
an active interest in research, data collection, and 
dissemination. REA is a forum for debate on rural, 
school issues and a national advocate for rural ed- 
ucation. 

Contact: Joseph _T. Newlin^Executive Director 

REA Headquarters 

300 Educational Building 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, CO 80523 
303/491-7022 




Groups zvith a 



Rural Interest 



The American Association of School 
Administrators' (AASA) Small School 
Program 

A majority of the small -and rural school districts 
in the countrv are administered by AASA members; 
As part of AASA's effort to serve'small and rural 
schools, it lias 

• Established a small school committee 

«■ Instituted the regularly published The Small School 
District Administrator 

• Developed convention and in-service training 
programs 
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• Conducted national 'surveys of heeds arid con- 
cerns of small and rural school adiliinistratcirs 

• j'iiblishVd (ycainr hints for Small Schools and 
Staff DiTclopmcnt in S mall ami Rural School res- 
tricts 

• Held an annual conference for small school ad- 
iniiiistraiors 

• Monitored federal legislation and regulations to 
be siire small and^ural districts are treated fairly 

• Created a network linking small and rural school 
districts through ?\ASA state affiliate organiza- 
tions 

^Contact: Walter G. Turner, Associate Executive 
Director 

A AS A 

1801 North Aioorc^Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
703/528-0700 - - 

Association for Community-Based \ 
Educafion fACBE) [ 

The ACBE is "a national clearinghouse for in- 
formation regarding the theory and practice of com- 
munity based education, and a source of ongoing 
support.". It is also a national advocate for institu- 
tions involved with community-based education and 
provides them with publications and 4t a way to main- 
tain a mutually-supportive network." ACBE sup- 
ports innovative education for non-traditional learn- 
ers. Its members are institutions in low-income 
communities that operate outside the public edu- 
cation system, are locally controlled, and offer pro- 
grams to benefit both individual learners and the 
community. Over the years, the organization pub- 
lished a great deal about effective programs for many 
different kinds of learners: Publications deal with a 
range of topics from community arts and culture to 
resources for older people. 

Contact: Chris Zachariadisj 

Association for Community-Based 

Education 
1806 Vermont Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20009 
202/462-6333 ; 



Center for Community Ch ange fCCC) 

The CCC is a nonprofit corporation that devotes 
most .Ut its time and resources to ^providing advice 
and assistance to low-income and minority com- 
munity-based organizations 11 and in helping these' 
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groups address "national issues which have a direct 4 
impact on the groups and their constituencies:" Al- 
though CCC's programs cut across demographic 
sectors, it. has conducted rural development pro- 
grams in California; Missouri; Minnesota, Appa- 
lachia, Idaho, and Mississippi. By providing small 
seed grafts to community organizations as well as 
less direct methods; it^ encourages the use and the 
linking of all community resources through com- 
munity-based organizations. It is interested in new 
ideas on collaboration, cooperation, and sharing* 

Contact: Othello \V.- Poulard, Vice President 
Center for Community Change 
1000 Wisconsin Avenue,. NAV. 
Washington, DC 20007' 
202/338-6310 

Education Commission of the States (ECS) 

j 

The ECS serves State and political leaders as they 
try to improve educational quality at all levels. Cre- 
ated in 1966 as ah interstate compact, ECS has con- 
ducted several rural education studies and projects 
over the past 17 years. Its major activities are policy 
research and other kinds of studies, .dissemination 
of information, technical assistance (for states and 
defined groups of leaders), sponsorship of forums 
for the exchange of views and sharing of ideas, arid 
leadership in encouraging national and state coop- 
eration; Three HCS efforts n re of special interest to 
rural educators: Improving Rural Schools (a national 
study), the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (whichcontains information on rural stu- 
dents) and the Task Force on Interstate Migrant 
Education. 

Contact: 'Russell Vlaandereri,' Coordinator 

Information Clearinghouse Services 
Education Commission of the States 
1860 Lincoln Street, Suite 300 
Denver,' CO 80295 
303/830-3800 

National Association of Towns and 
Townships INATaT) 

The mission of this Association is "to strengthen 
local governments in small towns throughout the 
United States, and enhance the quality of life for 
people whp live there. '' As a non-profit membership 
service organisation, NATaT's major efforts are in 
management improvement and general advocacy. It 
helps provide small communities with a fair share 
of federal and state support and improves their mari- 
agement capability through a range, of activities: 
publications (including the National Community Re- 
porter), conferences nnd training seminars; policy 
research; and special programs in technical assist- 
ance, international liaison, and coalition building. 



The Association sells its publication, A Guide to 
Resources for Small Communities. : 

Contact: Paula N, AlforU 

National Association of Towns and 
Townships ...... . . . 

1522 K Street, N.W., Suite 730 
Washington, DC 20005 
202/737-5200 

National Community Education 

Accnriatihh f^C FA"! 

NCEA is a private nonprofit membership organi- 
zation founded in 1966 to promote community ed- 
ucation in the United States. It advocates and sup- 
ports community education development and helps 
practitioners improve skills and awareness. Two pe- 
riodicals serve the membership: Community Edu- 
cation Journal and Community Education Today: 
NCEA also provides other publications, confer- 
ences, and workshopsTinfoanation services through 
a clearinghouse, and technical assistance. The use 
of schools as providers of community^ducation is 
emphasized: 

Contact: Paul Tremper 

National Community Education Asso- 
ciation 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Suite 305 

Washington, DC 20036 
202/466-3530 

National School Boards Association 
(NSBA) : ^ 

The NSBA represents all 16,000 school districts 
in the U.S. through its active member state school 
board associations. Since a large proportion of these 
school districts are rural in nature, NSBA's services 
and activities are geared to serving their interests 
and concerns. Chief among these activities are rep- 
resenting rural school district interests before Con- 
gress and federal agencies, including the courts; 
training workshops and seminars; information and 
counseling in developing and updating school dis- 
trict t>olicies and administrative rules; executive search 
services for new superintendents; and research re- 
ports on selected education topics; and a small schools 
clinic at the annual convention in the spring. A 
NSBA publication of particular interest to rural ed- 
ucators is the School Board N civs. Other major pub- 
lications include The American School Board Journal 
and The Executive Educator. 



Contact: Thomas A. Shannon," Executive Direc- 
tor 

National School Boards Association 
1055 Thomas Jefferson Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 
202/337-7666 




: . . . A National SampUng^ 

Community EdacationJProiect 

The National Association of Counties (NACO) 
and the National School Boards Association (NSBA) 
have conducted a nationwide search for successful 
community education programs involving local gov- 
ernments: Awards, given to program! identified as 
good demonstrations of community education, were 
chosen by a project advisory panel: ToNdisseminate 
the information to school board members and elected 
county officials, a manual containing project de- 
scriptions will be published. 

Contact: Sandra Barnes 

National Association of Counties 
' 440 First Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20001 
202/393-6226 

/ 

Improving Rdrai Schools 

The National institute of Education sponsored 
this two-year study "to gain a deeper understanding 
of rural America's schools and communities, the 
problems that confront them, and ways to improve 
their capacity to attack these problems." The study, 
conducted by Paul Nachtigal (then at the Education 
Commission of the States), involved a team of seven 
consultants who designed a plan to examine past 
rural improvement strategies and their interaction 
with varwtfs^ rural settings: The consulting team 
conducted fourteen case studies of rural education 
improvement efforts throughout the nation in an 
attempt to learn why some efforts succeeded and 
others did not: Two conclusions were that, inNach- 
tigaPs words, "the success of rural school improve- 
ment efforts depends on how well they fit local com- 
munity and local education needs" and future public 
policy must "value and accommodate rural cultures 
and rural schools, rather than-trying to reshape (them) 
into a likeness of larger schools and communities." 
Two publications resulted from the study. 
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Contact: Tom Schultz 

Assistaiu Director tor Educational Pol- 
icy and Ofgani/aliori 
National institute of Education 
1201 )9th Street, NAV. 
Washington, DC 20208 
202-254-7930 

Rural Vocational Education Study 

The rural part of this study was conducted by the 
National Institute of Education as a section in a 
congressionally-mandated national examination of 
the policies, problems, and issues in American vb : 
cational education. Under J_he direction of StUart 
Rosenfeld, the rural study employed consultants and 
case writers to look at a variety of rural education 
policies and practices in several states, to develop 
background papers and analyze issues, and to de- 
termine .whether vocational education's current 
practices match the needs and characteristics of rural 
scl <>ls. A report has been published. Several papers 
on me vocational needs of curat women were com- 
missioned and have been published by Rural Amer : 
lean Women. 

Contact: Public Information Office 

National Institute of Education 
\lT)\ 19th Street N.W. 
: Washington, DC 20208 
202 254-5740 

Small Schools Project - 

The Smail Schools Project at Dartmouth College, 
funded by the National Institute of Education, is a 
national study of ''Very small schools^ arid school 
districts. The goals of the study are to learn about 
small school strengths and weaknesses and to de- 
termine whether — and to what degree — they make 
use of their natural characteristics to add strengths 
and- reduce .weaknesses. Questionnaires were sent 
to a national sample of school personnel and board 
members working in three categories of very small 
schools; Preliminary results of this survey .have been 
published. Intensive case studies of small districts 
representing all regions of the nation were con- 
ducted and will probably be ready for publication 
in 19X3. 

Contact: Faith Dunne, Director 
Small Schook-. project 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover. Nil 03755 
o()3 646-2009 
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Uses of Technology in 
Rural Schools 



With funding provided by the National Institute 
of Education,. Educational Operations Concepts,. Inc., 
has provided A Guide oh Successful Uses of Tech- 
nology in Rural Schools — "prepared for and dedi- 
cated to. -teachers, and administratoxs_in America's 
rural schools arid school districts. " The Guide, a 
result of a nationwide request for information about 
rural and small schools' elective use of technological 
resources, contains descriptions of 18 projects and 
a complete list (including names and addresses of 
contact persons) of the projects that submitted in- 
formation, In addition, it has a state-of-the-art dis- 
cussion of technology utilization (complete with def- 
initions of "hi-tech" terms) and a summary of 
practitioners, observations on planning, implemen- 
tation, and maintenance. 

Contact: Fred C. McCormick, President 

Education Operations Concept, Inc. 
1773 Skillman West 
St. Paul, MN 55113 
612/633-1103 

S^^^Projects for Rural 

Schools 

_ ._ ji _ _ . _ . .. ._ 

Clearinghouse on Rural Education and 
Small Schools (ERIC/CRESS) 

ERIC/CRESS is a national source of information 
about research on rural arid small schools. The 
Clearinghouse abstracts articles for microfiche, 
compiles bibliographies, catalogs and indexes rural 
education entries from journals and other sources, 
and commissions special studies on rural and small 
school topics. Rural school finance and the. effects 
of rapid population growth are two subjects of ERIC/ 
CRESS sponsored reports. This Clearinghouse shares 
information about topics of concern with other na- 
tional clearinghouses, publishes special directories, 
and issues occasional bulletins and reports. 

Contact: Evereii Edington, Director 
ERIC/CRESS 

Box SAP 

Las Cruces, NM 88003 
505/646-2623 

Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System fMSRTS) - 

The MSRTS is a nationwide network of com- 
munication centers connected to a central computer 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, with accompanying sup- 
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port services in education and health at federal, , si£te, 
and local levels.. The system maintains accurate and 
complete records on the health and educational sta- 
tus of migrant children, assures rapid transmittal of 
the data, and assists in its appropriate JLjsc\ Annually; 
more than 500,000 children of migrant farmworkers 
arid fishermen in the United States and. Puerto Rico 
are enrolled in MRSTS. The system helps school 
personnel bv collecting and storing health and ac- 
ademic records and forwarding them upon request. 

Contact: Martha Nelsen, Regional Supervisor 

Migrant Student Record Transfer .Sys- 
tem 

Department of Education 
ARCH Ford Building 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
501/371-1857 1 

National Information Center for 
Handacapned Children a nd Youth 

The National Information Center for Handi- 
capped Children and Youth will be supported until 
1986 bv the U.S. Department of Kducation, which 
has awarded a contract to Inter-America Research 
Associates of Rosslyn, Virginia. The Center pays 
particular attention to the needs of rural areas, cul- 
turally diverse populations, and the problems ot 
severely handicapped people. Through workshops, 
newsletters, and direct linkages of people with com- 
mon concerns, the Center promotesMhe sharing of 
information and ideas about services to the handi- 
capped: It will also help small schools find special 
education teachers who are interested in rural as- 
signments. 

Contact: Toni lluas, Project Director 

The National Information Center for 

Handicapped Children and Youth 
P.O. Box 1492 
Washington, DC 20013 

National Rural Project (NRP) 

The NR1\ housed at Murray State University in 
Kentucky, is a clearinghouse for information on ru- 
ral special education, a source of research and new 
ideas in the field, and a national advocate for special 
education students and personnel in rural areas. The 
NRP Nezvsleticr features technical assistance articles 
and recent research. Several publications on special 
education in rural communities may be purchased 
from the Center for Innovation and Development. 

Contact: Doris Helge, Project Director 

National Rural Project 

Center for Innovation and Development 
Murrav State University 
Murray, KY 42071 ... 
r, 502/765-3817 or 765-2056 



Rural Education Net work _ 

This project was sponsored by the Department 
of Education^ Office of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. The American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators funds to operate a. rural edu : 
cation hotline; convene a panel of rural educators 
to help define "rural school district;" write four 
issue papers; develop the Sourcebook: A Directory 
Of Resources for Small and Rural Schools; and pre- 
pare a report titled Ensuring Excellence in Rural Ed- 
ucation. The following publications can be pur- 
chased from A AS A or requested from the 
government; The Sourcebook: ' Resources for Small 
and Rural Schools; Staff Development in Small and 
Rural School Districts; Social and Economic Change^ 
in Rural Communities; Recruitment and Retention of 
Staff in Small and Rural Schools; and School Im- 
pnwement: Tips for Administrators of Small and Rural 
School Districts /The report, Ensuring Excellence in 
Rural Education can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Education only. 

Contact: Walter G. Turner 

Associate Executive Director 
American Association of School 

Administrators 
1801 North Moore Street 
Arlington, VA 22209 
703/528-0700 

or - 
Norman E. Hearn 
Indian Education Programs 
U.S. Department of Education 
FOB #6 

400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 
202/245-8236 

y __ == 

The U.S. Department of 
Education: How It Can 
Help 

A number of divisions and offices at the Depart- 
ment of Education are particularly helpful to small 
and rural school administrators. These are: 

Interagency Subcommittee on 

Rural Education — 

Thus Subcommittee was established in 1982 as a 
result of Public Law 96-88 (October 1979): The law 
says that "The Education Secretary, through the 
Assistant Secretarv (of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
catuSh) shall . . . provide a unified approach to rural 
education and rural family education through the 
coordination of programs within the Department 
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and shall work with the Federal Interagency Corii : 
mittee on Education (FICKj to coordinate,,, related 
activities and programs of other Eederai depart- 
ments and agencies." The Subcommittee has five 
tasks: 

• Preparing a report on all federal activities in the 
assigned area; 

• Determining the federal cost of these activities; 

• Pointing out inconsistencies and duplication of 
effort in rural education activities; 

• Determining the impact (if any) of Department 
of Education initiatives on other federal agencies; 

• Presenting a written report of its findings to the 
Federal Interagency Committee 1 on Education. 

Five federal departments and three federal agen- 
cies are members of the subcommittee: The De- 
partments of Education, Agriculture, Labor, Health 
and Human Services, and Ijlteribr^the Adminis- 
tration for Children, Youth and Families; the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts; and the Veteran's 
Administration. A more accessible group for school 
superintendents may be the Intra- Departmental 
Committee on Rural Education. This Committee is 
undertaking several tasks that may prove useful for 
rUral and smaU schools:, developing a directory of 
rural education contacts within the Education De- 
partment; compiling indexed summaries of the De- 
partment's 43 programs and thousands of projects 
related to rural education; and reviewing regulations 
and procurement procedures for equitable emphasis 
on rural education. For info r mat i on about eit he r the 
Interagency Subcommittee on Rural Education or 
the Intra-Departmental Committee, 

Contact: Duane M. Nielsen, Chairman 

Intra-Departmental Committee on 

Rural Education 
Chief, Program improvement Systems 
Branch 

ROB #3 

U:S. Department of Education 
400 Man/land Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 
202/245-2278 

National Diffusion Network (NDN V 

— 7 ■ 

..Nl/N.is an adoption program that helps local 
districts identify needs and select programs suitable 
to thei rjieed s> There are currently more than 160 
programs from which to choose. To be included in 
the NDN repertoire, a local project developed by a 
teacher (with federal funds) must be submitted to 
the NDN panei and validated: NDN works with a 
system of facilitators, who help school districts — . 
jit no cost — to identify problems and decide which 
projects to adopt: Hdueation Programs that Work de- 



scribes NDN projects and is available from the Or : 
der Department, Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Deveiopmenl^_i855 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco 3 CA 94103 ($5,50 prepaid). 
A case study by Tqrfl G[el ten about NDN in Maine 
appears in Paul Nachtigai's book Rural Education: 
In Search of a Better Way, published by Westview 
Press, Inc., Boulder, CO, 1982. 

Co nta ct : Lou i s Wa 1 ke r • 

Division of Educational^ Replication 
Department of Education 
^Suite 714 

Bro\Vh Building Mailstop #30 
400 Marvland Avenue, S.W. 
Washington, DC 20202 
202/653-7003 

The National Institute of Education fNIE) 

The NIE has for years supported program de- 
velopment and experimental work in national ed- 
ucation laboratories. It continues to do so, although 
at redtlced levels of funding. A great deal of work 
on rural educaton has been carried. out thro_ugh var- 
ious laboratory programs. Since the mid-1970s, NIE 
has supported four major studies of rural education 
(described under. National Projects).. NIE has com- 
missioned several smaller studies including a report 
on the education of U.S. rural students in i980. 

- - - \ 
Contact: Tom SchuUz 

National Institute of Education 

1200 19th Street, N.W. , " 

Washington, DC 20208 

202/254-7930 
or 

David Mack 

National Institute of Education 
1200 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington-DC 20208 
" 202/254-5654 

Office of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 

This division provided most of the funding for 
the 1979 National Seminar on Rural Education and 
Organized regional round tables following the sem- 
inar. The office coordinates a numbei^of national 
rural activities and funded the Rural Education Net- 
work Project in cooperation with the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators: It co-sponsored 
the second National Seminar 7 on Rural Education 
in 1982. Reports are available* on both conferences'. 
Information is also available about other rural ed- 
ucation programs in this office and in the Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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Contact: Edward H ._ Brown 
Program Office 

Division of Educational Support 

* Room 1715 ' 

Ddnohoe Building. . 
Washington, DC 20202 v 
202/245-25*7 



For complete information on all government^ 
funding for school districts., the Catalog of Fed- 
eral Domestic Assistance is the reference. It lists 
federal grant programs and explaihs the pro- 
cedure for applying- for funds. It is a compre- 
hensive, but confusing document. The Grant- 
manship Center has provided a guide to ils 
use. However, the publication — How to Use 
the Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance by 
Diana Krauth — was published in 1979. Many 
federal programs have been shifted to different 
authorities, given different names, or elimi- 
nated since then. Krauth's guide remains very 
useful, however. The publication can be ob- 
tained from the Grantmanship Center, 1031' 
South Grand Avenue? Los Angeles, CA 90015. 
It costs $1 .35 per copy. The Catalog of Federal 
Domestic Assistance can be ordered from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, DC 20402, at a 
cost of $21 .00. — 



CHAPTER 



Foundation Dollars: A Fair Share 
f&r Rural Schools ' 



PUBLICATIONS 

For anyone thinking about writing a proposal to 
a private foundation or corporation, the Annual Reg- 
ister of Grant Support is an essential document. The 
Annual Register is published, by Marquis Profes- 
sional Publications; M?rquis Who's Who, Inc.; 200 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, IL 60611. It describes 
the different ^pes of foundations and their areas of 
concern, corporate giving, and federated giving such 
as the United Way. The latest edition gives a basic 
proposal format and contains good tips about pro- 
posal writing. Foundations are listed and described . 
by categories. If the categories seem confusing, the 
organization and program index lists under "Edu- 
cation" many foundations and agencies that spec- 
ialize in the field, For most education grant seekers, 
however, pages 361-418 

the most necessary information on funckng sources. 
There are also sections on arts and humanities in 
this book^ut no indexed listing on rural devel- 
opment or rural life: 

The Foundation Directory is another essential pub- 
lication for the grant seeker. It is published by the 
Foundation Center, 888 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
NY 10106 (860) 424-9836, and gives extensive in- 
formation on foundation giving. The Directory de- 
scribes trends in foundation giving, provides data 
by state and geographic region, and includes a table 
showing the distribution of grants by subject cate- 
gories. Organized by states, this publication lists 
foundations alphabetically under each state and gives 
brief descriptions. This organization makes use of 
the index essential. Fortunately, "Education" in the 
index- is broken down into specific categories: There 
are sub-heaclings for adult education, building funds, 
early childhood, minority groups, and elementary 
and secondary education. The Directory also lists, 
under "Rural Life," some foundations that are also 



interested in rural education. Entries are given by 
state in alphabetical order under eachjsub-heading. 

Program Planning and Proposal Writing (Ex- 
panded Version) by Michael J. Kiritz tells every- 
thing you need to Jknow about writing proposals for 
different kinds of funding sources. It gives examples * 
of good arid bad components in the proposal, and 
describes the steps to follow in approaching both 
foundations and federal agencies. It is published by 
The Grantmanship Center, located at 1031 South 
Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90015, 213/749- 
4721. This article may be purchased as a reprint for N 
$2.55. „_. 

Another article published by the Grantsmanship 
Center is Erploring the Elusive World of Corporate 
Giving by Jack Shakely. Since local corporate as- 
sistance is being increasingly investigated by school 
districts and other community groups, it seems like 
a good idea to learn as much as one can about how 
different kinds of corporations spend their philan- 
thropic donations and how they operate. Not ail of 
them respond to unsolicited requests, and not all of 
them are serious philarithrc^ists ^eyen when they 
claim to be. Shakely is a training coordinator for 
the Grantsmanship Center. The booklet may be pur- 
chased From the Graritsrriariship Ceriter for $1.65. 

Using Information About 
Foundations 

When considering the submission of a proposal, 
it is helpful to know which foundations have funded 
similar projects. The geographic locations bf pre- 
viously funded projects also may give an indication 
of where a particular foundation prefers to put its 
dollars. The descriptions of more than 50 relevant 
projects funded in 1981 have been compiled for this 
chapter. The purpose is to provide an overview of 
the types of rural education programs that private 
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funders chose to support, as well as give a sampling 
of typical dollar amounts arid types of recipients: 
Information about a particular project can be ob- 



tained by writing to the sponsoring foundation qr 
directly to the. project. Addresses for a number of 
recipients are listed by region in Chapter I. 



s What Makes a Good Proposal? 

■The components of Program Planning and Proposal Writing are: 

clearly and concisely summarizes the request 

describes the agency's qualifications or t 'credibitity ,> 

documents the needs to be met or problems to be solved 
by the proposed funding ■• 

establishes the benefits of the funding in measurable 
terms 

describes the activities to be employed to achieve the 
desired results I 





^nmmarv 

O Ui 11 111*11 J 


1 


Introduction 


II 


Problem Statement or 




Needs Assessment 


II 


Objectives 


rv 


Methods 


V 


Evaluation 


vi 


Future or Other 




Necessary Funding 


VII 


Budget 



presents a plan for determining the degree to which 
objectives are met and methods are followed 

describes a plan for continuation beyond the grant 
period and/or the availability of other resources 
necessary to implement the grant 

clearly delineates costs to be met by the funding source 
and those to be provided by the applicant or other 
parties 

From: Norman J. Kiritz, Program Planning and Proposal 
Writing. The Grantmanship Center, Los Angeles, 

CA . ' 



Foundations Which Gave the Most to Rural Education in 1982 



Name 

Charles Stuart Mdtt 
Foundation 

W. K Kellogg Founda- 
tion 

Winthrop Rockefeller 
Foundation 

Northwest Area Founda- 
tion 

Z. Smith Reynolds 
Fo undation 



Number of 
Grants 
11 



3 
9 



6 
4 



Total 
Amount 

799,000 



SI ,051,000 
S 481,300 



324,000 
97,500 



Recipient Type 

Non-profit arid community-organi- 
zations (5), colleges and universi- 
ties (4), LEA (1), SEA(l) 
Colleges and universities 

Non-profit and community organi- 
zations (7), college (1), university 
(1) 

Colleges (4), LEA (2) 



Non-profit arid community organi- 
zations (4),university (1) 



<5 

:>2 
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Foundation Grants for Rural Education Projects in 1981 



(From:' The Foundation Center, 1982) 



Project Objectives Funding Agency 

- - - - N- - - - - - ■ - - ■ 

Implementation of school-based de- Rockefeller (Winth- 

velopment enterprises in rural Ar- rop) Foundation, 

kansas cojtimunities that will contrib- AR 
ate to community and economic 
development. 

To introduce and implement compre- Rockefeller (Winth- 

hensive community education, advo- rop) Foundation, 

cacy, legal and technical assistance AR 
programs for black land-owners and 
small family farmers. 

To< provide awareness, education, Rockefeller (Winth- 

and opportunity in medical and rop) Foundation, 

health professions for teenage youth AR 
with emphasis on minority, rural, 
and handicapped youth in Arkansas. 

To plan, raise necessary funding for, Rockefeller (Winth- 

and produce in state of Arkansas an rop) Foundation, 

international conference on small- AR 
scale and appropriate technology. 

To produce operational plans tailored Rockefeller (Winth- 

to local variables in several rural Ar- rop) Foundation, 

kansas communities for employment AR 
of displaced homemakers. 

To provide training and technical as- Rockefeller (Winth- 

sistance to Morris-Booker College in rop) Foundation, 

support of its Rural Human Re AR 
source Development Program. 

To plan, develop, organize, and im- Rockefeller (Winth- 

plement innovative program of hu- rop) Foundation, 

mail resource and community devel- AR 
opment in economically, socially, 
culturally, and educationally de-" 
prived section of Arkansas, 

To assist with community-based inte- Rockefeller (Wiiith- 

grated rural development. rop) Foundation, 

AR 



To develop for A rkansas ru ral school 
districts a model secondary education 
program which will offer curriculum 
opportunities not generally available 
to small rural school districts. 

To enable rural health maintenance 
organization to expand its preventive 
health education program throughout 
southeast Kentucky, 



Rockefeller (Winth- 
rop) Foundation 



Public Welfare Foun- 
dation, DC 
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Recipient 



Arkansas Community 
Education Develop- 
ment Association, Lit- 
tle Rock, AR 



Arkansas Land and 
Farm Development 
Corporation, 
Madison, AR 



Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, South Central 
Region, Dallas, TX 

: f 

Center For Education) 
and Communication , I 
Boston MA 



Displaced Homemak- 
ers Network, 
Jonesboro^ AR 



Independent Commu- 
nity Consultants, 
Hampton, AR 



Morris-Booker Mem- 
orial College, 
Dermott, AR 



Save the Children 
ArkansasDelta Proj- 
ect, Westport, CT 

University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, AR 



Mountain Trails 
Health Plan, 
Harlan, KY 



Amount 

$ 25,000 



S 35,500 



S 44,171 



$ 32,010 



S 36,300 



$ 5,000 



$ ,28,567 



S 90,000 



$185,042 



$ 7,200 



o3 



Project Obje stives 

To support two alternative schoojs, 
Lower Price Hill Community School 
and East End Learning Center, and 
to serve Appalachian youth. 



To improve curriculum in develop- 
ment of_ cooperatives, offered by the 
Rural Training and Research Center 
in Epos, AL. 

For general support for rural re- 
search and advocacy organization. 

For concluding phase of study by . 
Francis A. j. Ianni of psychological 
and social growth of adolescents in 
Urban, suburban, and rural environ- 
ments, j 

To provide career information and 
counseling to high school seniors 
through establishment. oLGareer In- 
formation and Planning Center. 

To make college resources and pro- 
grams available to rural areas_and 
small towns of San Joaquin Delta 
district. 

To focus institutional resources on 
rural problems and issues through 
Community Information Education 
Service. 

For Cooperative Rural Learning Lab- 
oratory serving Alabama Black-Belt 
counties with practical experience for 
faculty and students in consortium of 
Alabama schools. 

To demonstrate effectiveness of com- 
munity education as a vehicle to de- 
velop comprehensive approach to ru- 
ral economic devejopment aad 
vocational education for youths in ru : 
ral school districts in Arkansas. 



To meet expenses of National Rural 
Community Education Workshop. 



Funding Agency 

. _ $ 

Public Welfare Foun- 
dation, DC 



Recipient 

Urban. Appalachian 
Council^ 
Cincinnati, OH 



Southern Education Federation of .South- 
Foundation, GA ern Cooperatives, 
Atlanta, GA 



Joyce Foundation, IL Center for Rural Af- 
fairs, Walthill, NE 

Spencer Foundation, Teachers College, 



IL 



Kellogg (W. K.) 
Foundation, MI 



Kellogg (W. K.) 
Foundation, MI 



Kellogg (W. K.) 
Foundation MI 



Mott (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



Mott (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



NYC, NY. 



Mott (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



Mayland Technical 
College, Spruce Pine, 
NC 



San Joaquin Delta 
College, Stockton, CA 



University of Illinois, 
Urbana, It 



Alabama^ Center for 
Higher Education 
(ACHE) Birmingham, 
AL 



Arkansas Community • 
Education Develop- 
ment Association, Im- 
plementing School- 
Based Development 
Enterprises Project, 
Little Rock, AR 

Arkansas Community 
Education Develop- 
ment Association, Lit- 
tle Rock, AR 



Amount 

$ 15,000 



$ 10,000 

$ 25,000 
$ 95,300 



$150,00 



$164,500 



$736,892 



$111,155 



$ 75,000 



$ 15,000 



34 
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Project Objectives 

To help support Rural Education 
With Action Learning, which prb : 
vides education and work experience ' 
to disadvantaged young people in ru- 
ral areas: 

For general support to provide tech- 
nical assistance to community-based 
organizations in rural and urban 
communities, research issues related 
to their needs, and monitor federal 
programs at the local level. 

To help plan Regional Center for 
Family Life Education Development 
at Ohio University that will under- 
take a needs assessment of Appala- 
chian counties in Ohio, Kentucky, 
and West Virginia. 



Funding Agency 



To plan program of social and eco- 
nomic development in Marshall 
County, MS, including surveys of 
needs and resources and community 
education programs. 

To organize people of three Alabama 
Black Belt counties (Macon, Green, 
and Lowndes) for community educa- 
tion to improve quality of rural life 
in these depressed areas. 

To provide short, in-depth commu- 
nity education workshops with rural 
emphasis, chiefly in western states, 
for practitioners. 



To conduct short, in-depth training 
workshops for community education 
practitioners in states west of Missis- 
sippi River, with emphasis on serv- 
ing those in rural areas. 

To support publication educational 
program on epilepsy among rural 
communities in southwestern Minne- 
sota. 

For first-year support of Rural Edu- 
cation Action program: 



To continue program for rural school 
curriculum development^ cooperative 
purchasing, and cable television edz> 
cation programming. 



Mott. (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



Mott (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation j 
MI 



Mott (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



Mott (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



Mott (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



Mott (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



Mott (Charles Stew • 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



Bremer (Otto) Foun- 
t-tio'ris MN 



McKnight Founda- 
tion, MN 



Mcknight Founda- 
tion, MN 



Recipient 

Brooks-County Board 
of Education, Quit- 
man, GA 



Center for Commu- 
nity Change, DC 



Amount 

$ 39,985 



Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, 
Columbus, OH 



Rust College, Holly 
Springs, MS 



Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, AL 



University of Oregon 
Mobile Training In- 
stitute, Eugene, OR 



University of Oregon 
Mobile Training In- 
stitute, Eugene, OR 



Minnesota Epilepsy 
League, Minneapolis, 
MN 



Educational Coopera- 
tive Service Unit 
Five, Stap, MN 

Rural Education Ac- 
tion Program, Sta- 
ples, MN 



$150,000 



$ 60,000 



$ 32,858 



$111,000 



$ 79,963 



t 

$ 78,780 



$ 12,300 



$ 8,000 



$ 15,799 
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ERLC 



Project Objectives 

For regional rural education arid de* 
veloprrient center. 



For rural-based teacher development 
program. 

For Rural Education-Review News- 
letter 



For Cooperative Rural Schools 
Chemical Dependency Program. 



For rural Education Action Program 

(ill) 

To hire a coordinator of volunteers 
and publicity for this organization 
making science arid technology re- ' 
sponsive to needs of poor in central 
Appalachia. 



For Rural Coalition, program of ma- 
jor national and regional organiza- 
tions to hire staff and address public 
policies concerning the rural disad- 
vantaged and rural development 
needs; 

"For development funds for first year 
of homesteading curriculum' includ- 
ing land acquisition, design and con- 
struction of shelter, and food produc- 
tion and preservation. 

To send gifted rural students to 
Washington, D.C. for seminar: High 
Scnool Scholars at the Smithsonian. 



To continue project combining psy- 
chological services with physical edu- 
cation in an inner-city elementary 
school and to expand project to a ru- 
ral school. 

To establish counseling service for 
predelinquent rural adolescents and 
their families; 



* Funding Agency 

Northwest Area 
Foundation^ MN 



_ . . ,<\ 

Nortrrwest Ar^a. . 

Foundation, MN 



Northwest Area .'. 
Foundation, MN 



Northwest Area 

Foundation, MN 



Northwest Area 
Foundation, MN 

Babcock (Mary Rey- 
nolds) Foundation, 
NC 



Babcock (Mary Rey- 
nolds) Foundation, 
NC 



Babcock (Mary Rey- 
nolds) Foundation, 
NC 



Reynolds (Z. Smith) 
Foundation, NC 



Reynolds (Z. Smith) 
Foundation, NC 



Reynolds (Z. Smith) 
Foundation, NC 



Recipient 

Eastern Oregon State 
College, La Grande, 
OR 

Eastern Oregon State 
College, La Grande, 
OR 

Eastern Oregon State 
College, La Grande, 
OR 

Educational Coopera- 
tive Service Unit 
Five, Staples, MN 

Western Montana 
College, Dillon, MT 

'Appalachia— Science 
in the Public Interest, 
Appalachian Techni- 
cal Network, Livings- 
ton, KY 

Center for Commu- 
nity Change, DC 



John C. Campbell 
Folk School, Brass- 
town, NC 



North Carolina Asso- 
ciation of Electric Co- 
operatives, Raleigh, 
NC 

North Carolina State 
University, school of 
Education, Raleigh, 
NC 

Youth Services Bu- 
reau, Greensboro, NC 



Amount 

$ 45,080 

$ 38,925 * 

$ 6,791 

$ 50,000 

$166,775 
$ 11,500 



$ 5,000 



$ 20,000 



$ 12,500 



$ 46,700 



$ 20,332 
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Project Objectives 

For. general support for Appalachian 
institute providing beyoriU-the-dass- 
fodrri education; 



For research and community educa- 
tion in Appalachia. j 



For conference on rural development 
for black colleges and universities. 



For research and reports on experi- 
ence of community-based food sup- 
plement program for rural women 
and children, and a neighborhood 
health program for low-income stu- 
dents at a Jackson high school: 

For student inrerns in rural health 
programs. 



To continue development of private 
industry consortium interested in 
supporting educational arid health 
services for children in small towns 
and rural areas of Texas. 

For college : level instruction in iso- 
lated regions. 



To design comprehensive, math pro- 
gram for rural school districts in 
northern part of New Mexico. 

For outreach counseling services to 
rural vouth-at-risk in Guilford 
County. 

For general support for work of 
training rural leaders in Appalachia 
as grass-roots community educators. 



Funding Agency 

Clark (Edna Mc- 
Conneiij. Founda- 
tion, NY 



Field Foundation, 
NY 



Ford Foundation, NY 



Ford Foundation, NY 



r 



Hearst Foundation, 
NY 



Moodv Foundation, 
TX* 



Murdock (M. J.) 
Charitable Trim, 
WA 

Ford Foundatii n, NY 



Reynolds i'Z. Smith) 
Foundation, NC 



Mott (Charles Stew- 
art) Foundation, 
MI 



Recipient 

Woodlands institute, 
Spruce Knob Mbun : 
taiti, Cherfv Grove, 
WV 

Highlander Research ' 
arid Education Cen- - 
ter, New Market, TN 

Prairie View A & M 
University, Prairie 
View, TX 

South Central Missis- 
sippi Rural Health 
Association, Menden- 
haii, MS 



Western Interstate 
Commission for 
Higher Education, 
Boulder, CO 

Corporate Child De- 
velopment Fund for 
Texas, Austin, TX 



College of Great 
Falls, Great Falls, 
MT 

University of New 
Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, NM 

Youth Service Bu- 
reau, Greensboro, NC 



Highlander Research 
and Education Cen : 
ter, New Market, TN 



Amount 

$ 10,000 

S 35,000 
$ 7,000 
S 15,000 



$ 10,000 



$ 10,000 



S 70,000 



S 30,000 



S 18,000 



S 45,000 
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CHAFTERIV 



MakeCtmiaci tmthyour State 




Forty-seven slates provided names of education department staff who could assist rural tcfiools with 
information and technical assistance requests. A few states have rural education specialists, while in others 
both research and service personnel accept rural and small school matters as part of their responsibilities. 
Most state departments said the staff person best informed on rural issues also works most closely with 
rural and small schools. Following are the rural specialists to contact in the state education agencies: 



ALABAMA 

William Berry man, Director 
Division of Instructional Services 
1 1 1 Coliseum Boulfcvard 
Montgomery, AL 36109 
205/832-5850 

ALASKA 

Richard Luiher, Director 

Division of Education Program 

Support 
Department of Education 
Pouch F 

Juneau, AK 998 11 
907/465-2830 - % 

ARIZONA 

Beverly Wheeler, Coordinator 

Educational Information Center 

Arizona Department of 

_ _ Education 

1535 West Jefferson 

PhoW, AZ '85007 

602/255-5391 

ARKANSAS 

Shirley Standi, Associate 

Director for Personnel 

Administration 
Office of Rural Service 
Capitol Mall/Arch Ford Building 
Room lib-B 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
501/371-1546 



J5AMFORNIA 

Diane Brooks, Manager 
Elementary School Support/ 
. Small Districts Unit 
California State Department of 

Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, CA 95841 
916/323-0887 

COLORADO 

Roy Brubacher 

Assistant Commissioner of 

Education 
State Department of Educatior 
201 East Colfax Avenue, No. 

537 

Denver, CO 80203 
303/866-2222 

CONNECTICUT 

Theresa McKeon 
Education Consultant 
Connecticut State Department 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, CT 06145 
203/566-5323 



DELAWAI 

Sidney B. Coilison 

State Director of Instruction 
Department of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building, P.O. Box 
1402 

Dover, DE 19901 
302/736-4647 



FLORIDA 

Earry Hutcheson, Chief 

Curriculum Services 

Florida State Department of 
_ Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, FL 32301 
904/488-5011 



GEORGIA 

Jeri Lyons 

Educational Staff Specialist 
Georgia Department of ' 

Education __ 
Twin Towers East, 18th Floor 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404/656-2637 

HAWAII 

Evelvn Klinckmaan^ 
Assistant Superintendent for 

Office of Instructional Services 
Department of Education 
1390 Miller Street • - 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
808/548-2360 

IDAHO"" 

A. D. Luke, Chief 

Bureau of Instruction 

State Department of Education 

650 West State Street 

Boise, ID 83720 

208/334-2165 
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t:nanes jay .) 
Illinois State Hoard of KduciMort 
First Bank and Trusi Buildinp 
Suite 214 

123 South Tenth Street/ 
Mount Vernon, IL 62864 , 
6 IS/242- 1676 



William Huirirn 

Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, lL 62775 
217/782-3950 

INDIANA 

Jan Regnier 

Associate Superintendent 
.Department of Public Instruction 
* State House Room 227 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
317/927-0336 



IOWA 

he land Tack 

Chief of Data Analysis and 

Statistics 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, I A 50319 ? 
515/28T-4835 } 

Uuy Cihan 

Consultant. Administration and 

Finance 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des' Moines, I A 50319 
5 1 5/28 1 -4741 

KANSAS 

Harold Blackburn 
Assistant Commissioner 
Education Services 
Kansas State Department of 

Education 
120 K. 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
913/296-2304 

/^LOUISIANA 

Rural education questions should 
be referred to particular 
divisions depending upon the 
area of concern, i:e., 
elementary, secondary, or 
adult. 

State Department of Education 

PC) Box 44064 

Baton Rouge, LA 70804 
504/342-3602 



State/Loeai Coordinator for the 

.Commissioner 
Maine Department of 

Educational and Cultural 

Services 
Station 23, State House 
Augusta, ME 04333 
207/289-2321 



MARYLAND 

Rural education questions should 

be referred to specific 

divisions. 
State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Ml) 2 1201 
301/659-2200 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Curtis Hall, Director 
Southeast Regional Center 
PO Box 29 

Middleboro, MA 02346 
617/947-1231 



MICHIGAN 

Teressa V: Staten, Supervisor 
Instructional Specialists Program 
State Department of Education 
PO Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
517/373-3302 

MINNESOTA 

Donald Johansen, Director 
Secondary Education 
Room 650, CapitoJ Square B 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
612/296-4055 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ralph Brewer, Director 

Division of Instruction 

Slate. Department of Education 

PO Box 771 

lackson, MS 39205 

601/359-3487 



MISSOURI 

Richard Phillips, Director 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Department of Elementary and 

Secondary Education 
PO Box 480 • 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 
314/751-4426 



Office of Public Instruction 
1300 11th Street 
Helena; Mf .59620 
406/449-2087 

NEBRASKA 

Gerald. Sughrue 

State Department of Education 

PO Box 94987 

Lincoln, NE 68509 / 
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